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John  and  Charles  Hanks 

TWO  HANKS  BROTHERS  WHO  DIFFERED  ABOUT  THEIR 
ILLUSTRIOUS  KINSMAN'S  HISTORY 


Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  died 
when  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age. 
By  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  both 
his  brother  and  sister  were  dead  and 
before  he  had  gained  prominence 
enough  to  make  his  family  connec- 
tions of  very  much  importance,  his 
father  had  passed  away.  When  he 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
and  there  was  some  demand  for  his 
family  history  there  was  no  one  who 
could  assist  him  very  much  in  trac- 
ing his  line  of  descent.  His  step- 
mother, Sarah  Bush  Johnston  ap- 
parently had  no  information  about 
his  mother's  family  and  very  little 
information  about  the  forebears  of 
Thomas  Lincoln,  whom  she  had 
married. 

There  was  one  person  who  was 
sought  out  immediately  by  historians 
and  politicians  alike  and  his  name 
was  John  Hanks.  He  had  already 
been  introduced  to  biographers  at 
the  time  of  the  Decatur  Convention, 
when  he  brought  the  famous  Lincoln 


rails  into  the  assembly  which  set 
the  delegates  afire  for  Lincoln.  John 
was  a  relative  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mother  and  he  was  immediately  set 
forth  as  an  authority  on  the  early 
life  and  achievements  of  the  "Rail 
Splitter."  As  this  campaign  pro- 
ceeded John  was  persuaded  to  sup- 
port the  Republican  ticket,  although 
he  had  previously  been  a  Democrat 
and  apparently  with  some  help  came 
out  with  a  printed  statement  about 
his  political  change  of  heart.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  this  personal  tes- 
timonial John's  brother  Charles,  a 
loyal  Democrat,  also  prepared  some 
personal  reminiscences  for  the  com- 
petitive press  in  the  same  city  which 
gave  an  entirely  different  picture  of 
his  kinsman,  Lincoln.  The  state- 
ments of  Charles  Hanks  aroused  his 
brother  John,  and  John  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  whose  reply  is  the  third  of 
three  interesting  documents  which 
are  released  in  this  issue  of  the 
Kinsman. 
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John  Hanks"  ^'Chronical"  Article 
"I  have  known  him  (Lincoln)  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  boyhood 
days  we've  toiled  together ;  many  are 
the  days  we  have  lugged  the  heavy 
oar  on  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers  together;  many 
are  the  long  cold  days  we  have  jour- 
neyed over  the  wild  prairies  and 
through  the  forest  with  gun  and  axe; 
and  though  it  is  now  pleasant  to  refer 
to  it  well  do  I  remember  when  we 
set  out  together  in  the  cold  winter 
to  cut  and  maul  rails  on  the  San- 
gamon River  in  Macon  County  to  en- 
close his  father's  little  home  and  from 
day  to  day  kept  at  work  until  the 
whole  was  finished  and  the  home- 
stead fenced  in.  We  often  swapped 
work  in  this  way  and  yet,  during 
the  many  years  we  were  associated 
together  as  laborers  sometimes  flat- 
boating,  sometimes  hog  driving, 
sometimes  rail  making  and,  too,  when 
it  was  nearly  impossible  to  get  books 
he  was  a  constant  reader;  I  was  a 
listener.  He  settled  the  disputes  of 
all  the  young  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  his  decisions  were  always 
abided  by.  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
honest  under  all  circumstances.  Thus 
associated  with  Mr.  Lincoln  I  learned 
to  love  him  and  when,  in  1858,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  first  time 
within  my  reach,  against  my  feelings 
and,  I  may  say,  against  my  convic- 
tions my  old  party  ties  induced  me 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Douglas.  My  Demo- 
cratic friends  all  declared  Lincoln 
was  an  Abolitionist.  I  heard  him 
make  a  speech  in  Decatur  just  before 
the  election  and  I  could  see  nothing 
bad  in  it;  but  I  was  told  by  the  party 
he  was  wrong  and  yet  I  did  not  see 
how  he  could  be.    They  said  I  was  a 


Democrat  and  must  vote  that  way. 
My  wife  used  to  say  to  me  that  some 
day  Abe  would  come  out  and  be 
something  great ;  I  thought  so  too  but 
I  could  not  exactly  see  how  a  man 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  a  day  la- 
borer and  helplessly  poor  would  ever 
stand  much  chance  to  rise  very  high 
in  the  world. 

"At  last,  one  day  at  home,  we 
heard  that  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention was  to  be  held  at  Decatur  and 
that  they  were  going  for  Abe  for 
President.  As  soon  as  I  found  this 
out  I  went  into  town  and  told  a 
friend  of  Abe's  that  great  and  honest 
merit  was  at  last  to  be  rewarded  in 
the  person  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  Lin- 
coln of  the  Republican  Party.  I 
thought  of  the  hard  and  trying  strug- 
gles of  his  early  days  and  recollecting 
the  rails  we  had  made  together  thirty 
years  ago  made  up  my  mind  to  pre- 
sent some  of  them  to  that  convention 
as  a  testimonial  of  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  greatest  living  men  of  the 
age,  believing  they  would  speak  more 
in  his  praise  that  any  orator  could, 
and  honor  true  labor  more  than  the 
praise  of  men  or  the  resolutions  of 
conventions.  On  our  way  to  get  the 
rails  I  told  the  friend  of  old  Abe  that 
if  Abe  should  be  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent I  would  vote  for  him;  everybody 
knows  he  has  been  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  live  to  give  this  testimony  to  his 
goodness  and  honesty,  and  hope  I 
shall  live  to  vote  for  him  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  next  Novem- 
ber. Is  there  anything  wrong  in  this? 
Who  ought  to  refuse  to  vote  for  as 
good  and  as  great  a  man  as  he  is? 
I  know  that  in  voting  for  him  I  vote 
with  the  Republican  Party  and  will 
be  considered  as  adopting  its  princi- 
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pies.  As  I  now  understand  him  I  see 
no  good  reason  why  I  may  not  do  so; 
our  own  party  is  divided  and  we  have 
no  Solomon  to  tell  who  shall  take 
the  child.  Slavery  has  divided  the 
Democratic  Party  and  nobody  can 
blame  Republicanism  for  the  destruc- 
tion that  came  upon  us  at  Charleston. 
Slavery  has  disunited  us — had  united 
the  Republican  Party,  and  if  there  is 
any  good  about  the  question  they 
have  it  all  and  we  have  the  trouble. 
If  I  understand  Mr.  Douglas  now,  he 
occupies  a  position  on  the  question 
just  as  distasteful  to  the  South  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  does — with  this  clear  differ- 
ence; The  South  seems  to  understand 
Mr.  Lincoln's  position  better  than  his 
and  to  respect  it  a  great  deal  more; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  if  Mr,  Doug- 
las does  not  reflect  the  nigger  he  does 
the  mulatto,  and  one  brings  just  as 
much  in  Mobile  as  the  other  and 
stands  as  high  in  the  market, 

"Many  of  my  Democratic  neigh- 
bors will  say  I  have  done  wrong;  but 
I  know  there  are  many  who  would  do 
as  I  have  done  were  it  not  that  they 
do  not  feel  willing  to  break  away 
from  party  ties  and  encounter  the 
talk  of  old  friends.  As  long  as  I  have 
old  Abe  to  lead  me  I  know  that  I 
shall  never  go  very  far  from  the  right. 
Should  he  be  elected  President  and 
find  any  trouble  in  steering  his  new 
boat  he  has  only  to  remember  how 
we  used  to  get  out  of  hard  places  by 
rowing  straight  ahead  and  never  by 
making  short  turns.  The  tallest  oaks 
in  the  forest  have  fallen  by  his  giant 
arms;  he  still  wields  a  tremendous 
maul;  out  of  the  largest  timber  he 
can  make  the  smallest  rails.  I  have 
seen  him  try  a  tough  cut  and  fail 
once;    in  the   second  trial  he  never 


failed  to  use  it  up.  Though  not  a 
very  beautiful  symbol  of  honesty  I 
think  the  rail  a  fitting  one  and  mean 
to  present  Abe  with  one  of  his  own 
make  should  he  be  elected,  in  the 
city  of  Washington  on  the  day  of  in- 
auguration to  be  kept  in  the  White 
House  during  his  administration. 

"John  Hanks" 

Charles  Hanks'  ^'Magnet"  Article 

"Editor  of  the  Magnet: — Dear  Sir: 
In  the  last  week's  issue  of  the  (Deca- 
tur, 111.)  Chronicle  I  noticed  a  letter 
signed  'John  Hanks,'  which  is  so  ex- 
traordinary in  many  of  its  features 
that  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  it  a 
brief  notice. 

"John  Hanks  is  my  younger  broth- 
er, and  Abe  Lincoln  is  my  cousin. 
I  have  known  both  John  and  Abe 
from  their  earliest  childhood.  Since 
John  has  committed  himself  to  the 
Decatur  politican,  who  is  using  him 
as  a  tool  to  speculate  in  certain  old 
rails  (that  I  know  cousin  Abe  never 
made,)  I  have  great  fears  that  broth- 
er John,  like  cousin  Abe,  has  fallen 
into  bad  hands,  and  that  a  man  by 
nature  made  for  a  good  man,  but  who 
always  needed  protecting  counselors, 
may  be  by  his  bad  associations  en- 
tirely ruined.  I  have  known  the  en- 
tire history  of  both  brother  John  and 
cousin  Abe,  and  all  that  stuff  in  the 
letter  published  in  the  Chronicle  is 
stuff,  miserable  stuff,  and  although 
poor  brother  John's  name  is  signed 
to  it,  I  know  that  he  even  yet  does 
not  know  what  is  in  it;  much  less 
did  he  ever  write  it.  It  is  the  work 
of  men  unscrupulous  in  the  means 
that  they  may  use  in  gulling  honest 
people. 
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"In  John's  letter  I  find  a  long  and 
pathetic  allusion  to  cousin  Abe's  early 
and  hard  life.  That  may  be  poetical, 
but  there  is  but  little  of  it  true.  In 
Abe's  young  days  he  was  simply  a 
wild  harum  scarum  boy,  and  jump- 
ing and  wrestling  were  his  only  ac- 
complishments. His  laziness  was  the 
cause  of  many  mortifications  to  me; 
for  as  I  was  an  older  boy  than  either 
Abe  or  John,  I  often  had  to  do  Abe's 
work  at  uncle's,  when  the  family  were 
all  sick  with  the  ague  from  eating 
watermelons,  and  Abe  would  be  rol- 
licking around  the  country  neglect- 
ing them.  In  those  early  days  we  all 
saw  hard  times;  yet  a  man  who  was 
energetic  and  industrious  could  dress 
himself  comfortably,  and  have  plenty 
of  plain,  good  food  to  eat.  I  have 
often  felt  ashamed  of  cousin  Abe  in 
seeing  him  a  full  grown  man,  gad- 
ding around  the  country  barefooted, 
with  his  toes  outrageously  spraddled 
out  by  the  mud;  and  instead  of  his 
reading  his  books,  as  brother  John, 
through  the  Decatur  politician  tells 
us,  he  would  be  rowdying  around 
with  a  pack  of  wild  young  men.  I 
well  remember  when  he  went  court- 
ing one  of  Major  Warnick's  daugh- 
ters, in  this  county,  his  boots  were 
so  miserable  bad  that  his  feet  were 


frosted,  and  he  had  to  lay  up  at 
Major  Warnick's,  for  two  weeks,  and 
have  the  old  lady  nurse  and  doctor 
his  feet. 

"I  am  fully  persuaded  that  brother 
John  is  taking  the  strange  course  that 
he  is  now  pursuing  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  little  money  out  of  a 
rail  speculation,  and  if  I  could  for 
one  moment  think  that  the  Decatur 
sharpers,  in  whose  hands  he  has 
placed  himself,  would  not  cheat  him 
out  of  every  cent  of  the  money,  I 
would  not  spoil  the  speculation  by 
telling  the  truth  of  the  facts. 

"The  facts  in  regard  to  those  rails 
are  these:  The  little  farm  that  John 
and  Abe  made  the  rails  to  fence  con- 
tained ten  acres.  About  five  years 
after  this  little  farm  was  fenced,  the 
entire  fence  was  burned  up,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  for  I  hauled  the 
rails  to  fence  it  the  second  time.  Lewis 
H.  Ward,  who  -  now  resides  in  this 
county,  witnessed  the  fire  that  burned 
the  rails,  and  he  is  willing  to  make 
afi&davit  of  this  fact. 

"I  lived  within  two  miles  and  a 
half  of  this  Lincoln  farm  from  the 
time  it  was  first  settled  up  to  1857, 
and  during  these  early  times  our 
farmers  were  subject  to  being  visited 
by  devastating  fires,  and  I  know  the 
fence  around  the  Lincoln  farm  was 
consumed  at  least  three  times.  And 
I  know  that  after  the  Lincoln  family 
had  left  the  farm,  that  the  fence  was 
again  burned,  and  that  Shelt,  Whitly 
and  Daniel  McDaniels  made  the  rails 
and  refenced  it. 

"I  think,  and  I  am  almost  certain, 
that  the  rails  that  are  now  being  wor- 
shipped all  over  the  North  as  Lincoln 
rails,  were  made  by  poor  Bill  Strick- 
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land,  who  is  now  poor,  blind,  help- 
less, and  in  the  Macon  county  poor 
house, — and  if  these  philanthropic 
Republicans  would  allow  me  to  make 
them  one  suggestion,  it  would  be  to 
help  poor  Bill  Strickland,  who  really 
did  make  the  rails,  and  who  is  as 
honest  as  Abe  or  anybody  else  that 
ever  mauled  a  rail,  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  money  over  his  rails. 

"As  to  cousin  Abe  being  the  'Hon- 
est Abe  politician,'  that  is  a  new  title 
for  him, — When  he  first  came  to  Illi- 
nois, I  know  that  he  was  a  strong 
Democrat.  I  always  thought  that  he 
turned  Whig  afterwards  because  he 
had  settled  in  a  whig  district. — ^And 
when  I  heard  him  in  1856,  in  the 
court  house  at  Decatur,  make  a 
speech,  in  which  he  asserted  that  he 
would  continue  to  'agitate  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  slavery  so  long  as  was 
heard  the  crack  of  the  lash  upon  the 
yellow  girl's  back,'  I  did  not  feel  like 
he  was  either  very  honest  or  very 
patriotic,  for  I  supposed  that  he  said 
that  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
abolition  votes. 

"I  know  that  cousin  Abe  cared 
nothing  about  cutting  the  throat  of 
the  old  Whig  party  the  very  moment 
that  he  supposed  he  could  make  any- 
thing by  building  up  a  new  party. 
And  I  never  supposed  that  he  cared 
one  cent  as  to  what  the  principles  of 
the  new  party  should  be,  only  so  it 
was  fixed  that  he  could  get  ofi&ce. 

"Now,  as  to  cousin  Abe's  running 
flatboats,  that  amounts  to  just  this: 
Some  young  fellows  had  cut  a  raft 
to  run  down  from  Jimtown,  and  Abe, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  went  along 
instead  of  staying  at  home  and  at- 
tending to  his  own  work,   that  was 


needing  him  very  much.   That  is  the 
extent  of  his  flatboating. 

"If  Cousin  Abe  can  honestly  get  a 
good  office,  I  want  to  see  him  do  so; 
but  these  abominal  lies  that  are  being 
told  on  him  by  politicians  who  pre- 
tend to  be  his  friends,  I  repel  as  a 
family  insult. 

"In  my  own  homely  way,  I  have 
told  the  above  as  it  occurred,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  honest  neighbors  and 
acquaintances,  and  I  wish  you  to  pub- 
lish it  just  as  it  is.  I  may  trouble 
you  again. 

"Charles  Hanks" 

Lincoln's  Letter  to  John  Hanks 

Sometime  after  the  above  news 
item,  over  the  name  of  Charles  Hanks, 
appeared  in  the  Decatur  Magnet  dur- 
ing the  second  week  in  August  1860, 
John  Hanks  wrote  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  August  23  and  probably  en- 
closed a  clipping  of  the  Charles 
Hanks  article.  The  following  day 
Lincoln  wrote  to  John,  giving  him 
not  only  the  story  of  his  association 
with  Charles  Hanks  but  indirectly 
some  information  about  his  acquaint- 
ance with  John  himself.  Probably 
John  did  not  get  much  satisfaction 
from  the  note  because  of  the  request 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  in  which 
Lincoln  wrote,  "Don't  let  this  letter 
be  made  public  by  any  means."  Pos- 
sibly this  letter  will  be  made  public 
for  the  first  time  to  many  readers  of 
the  Kinsman.    It  follows: 

"Springfield,  Ills.  Aug.  24,  1860 

"John  Hanks,  Esq. 

"My  dear  Sir: 

"Yours  of  the  23rd  is  received.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  never  lived  in 
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the  same  neighborhood  with  Charles 
Hanks  till  I  came  to  Macon  county, 
Illinois,  after  I  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  As  I  understand,  he  and  I 
were  born  in  different  counties  of 
Kentucky,  and  never  saw  each  other 
in  that  State;  that  while  I  was  a  very 
small  boy  my  father  moved  to  In- 
diana, and  your  father  with  his 
family  remained  in  Kentucky  for 
many  years.  At  length  you,  a  young 
man  grown,  came  to  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  were  at  our  house,  off  and 
on,  a  great  deal  for  three,  four,  or 
five  years ;  and  during  the  time,  your 
father,  with  his  whole  family,  except 
William,  Charles,  and  William  Mil- 
ler, who  had  married  one  of  your 
sisters,  came  to  the  same  neighbor- 
hood in  Indiana,  and  remained  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  to  Illinois.  William, 
Charles,  and  William  Miller,  had 
moved  directly  from  Kentucky  to 
Illinois,  not  even  passing  through  our 
neighborhood  in  Indiana.  Once,  a 
year  or  two  before  I  came  to  Illinois, 
Charles,  with  some  others,  had  been 
back  to  Kentucky,  and  returning  to 
Illinois,  passed  through  our  neigh- 
borhood in  Indiana.  He  stopped,  I 
think,  but  one  day,  (certainly  not  as 
much  as  three)  ;  and  this  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  in  my  life, 
and  the  only  time,  till  I  came  to  Illi- 
nois, as  before  stated.  The  year  I 
passed  in  Macon  County  I  was  with 
him  a  good  deal — mostly  on  his  own 
place,  where  I  helped  him  at  break- 
ing prairie,  with  a  joint  team  of  his 
and  ours,  which  in  turn,  broke  some 
on  the  new  place  we  were  improving. 

"This  is,  as  I  remember  it.  Don't 
let  this  letter  be  made  public  by  any 
means. 

"Yours  very  truly 
"A.  Lincoln" 


Some  very  important  facts  are 
made  clear  in  this  letter  which  are 
of  much  value  in  determining  just 
how  much  these  two  brothers,  John 
and  Charles  Hanks,  knew  about  the 
early  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
letter  clearly  implies  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  never  saw  either  John  or 
Charles  Hanks  during  the  Kentucky 
days.  It  also  clearly  implies  that 
there  were  no  contacts  between  the 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  William  Hanks 
families  in  Kentucky  as  they  lived 
thirty-five  miles  apart  when  Thomas 
Lincoln  married  Nancy  Hanks.  It  is 
evident  that  the  children  of  these  two 
families  were  never  together  in 
Kentucky. 

Charles  Hanks*  Reminiscences 

Charles  Hanks'  reminiscences  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  boy  must  have 
been  confined  to  one  day's  observa- 
tion when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old.  Yet 
it  was  this  Charles  Hanks'  statement 
that  laid  the  ground  work  for  much 
of  the  adverse  criticism  of  Lincoln 
during  the  campaign  of  1860.  If 
John  Hanks  was  used  by  the  politi- 
cians, Charles  certainly  did  not 
evade  them.  Charles  did  not  only  re- 
late incidents  in  Lincoln's  youth 
which  he  had  no  means  of  observing, 
but  his  comments  on  Lincoln's  politi- 
cal affiliations  and  policies  are  amus- 
ing indeed. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  Magnet 
article  Charles  Hanks  told  a  deliber- 
ate falsehood  when  he  said  he  had 
known  Abe  from  "earliest  childhood" 
as  Abraham  was  nineteen  years  old 
before  he  ever  saw  him.  Charles 
makes  some  further  claims  about 
Lincoln  as  a  "wild  harum  scarum 
boy"     without    the     least     firsthand 
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knowledge.  His  references  to  Lin- 
coln as  a  rowdy  is  absurd  and  the 
courtship  of  Major  Warnick's  daugh- 
ter is  also  without  proof.  Although 
Charles  states  Lincoln  was  once  a 
Democrat,  Abraham  said  that  he  was 
always  a  Whig  in  politics.  Charles' 
ridicule  of  Lincoln's  flatboating  ex- 
perience is  anything  but  true. 

John  Hanks'  Reminiscences 

John  was  one  of  several  children 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  Hall  Hanks. 
He  was  born  on  February  9,  1802 
near  Bardstown  and  by  the  time  he 
was  four  years  old  his  parents  had 
moved  to  Mumford's  Ferry  on  Green 
River  in  what  later  became  Hart 
County  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
three  years  later.  John  never  saw 
any  member  of  the  Lincoln  family 
until  1822  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  thir- 
teen. For  about  four  years  he  lived 
in  Indiana  and  was  often  at  the  Lin- 
coln home.  John  went  back  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1826  and  by  1828  was  in 
Illinois.  When  the  Lincolns  arrived 
in  1830  he  was  closely  associated 
with  Abraham  for  two  years  and  that 
concludes  his  close  contacts  with  the 
Lincolns,  as  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his 
family  moved  to  Coles  County  about 
this  time  and  Abraham  settled  at 
New  Salem. 

The  Herndojt  Interview 

While  John  Hanks  seemed  to  stick 
pretty  close  to  facts  in  his  article  in 
the  Chronicle,  it  was  when  he  was 
interviewed  by  William  Herndon  sev- 
eral years  later  that  he  appeared  to 
be  reaching  out  beyond  his  field  of 
knowledge.  Possibly  this  interview 
may  have  helped  him  to  stretch  his 
imagination,    especially    when    John 


was  invited  to  tell  of  his  early  asso- 
ciation vfith  the  Lincolns.  Inasmuch 
as  the  interview  was  written  down  by 
Herndon  we  do  not  have  these  state- 
ments over  John  Hanks'  signature  in 
John's  own  handwriting,  but  in  the 
penmanship  and  apparent  grammati- 
cal arrangement  of  Herndon. 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph  from 
the  interview,  for  our  observation: 
"I  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Ken- 
tucky. Abraham  was  known  among 
the  boys  as  a  bashful,  somewhat  dull, 
but  peaceable  boy;  he  was  not  a  bril- 
liant boy,  but  worked  his  way  by  toil ; 
to  learn  was  hard  for  him,  but  he 
walked  slowly,  but  surely.  He  went 
to  school  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hazel;  the  school  was  but  a  short 
distance.  Lincoln  lived  on  the  bank 
of  Knob  Creek,  about  a  half-mile 
above  the  Rolling  Fork,  which  emp- 
ties into  Salt  River,  which  empties 
into  Ohio  River.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mother  and  I  were  cousins.  Abraham 
and  I  are  second  cousins.  I  knew 
Mrs.  Nancy  Lincoln,  or  Nancy  Spar- 
rov/  before  marriage.  She  was  a  tall 
slender  woman,  dark  skinned,  black 
hair  and  eyes,  her  face  was  sharp 
and  angular,  forehead  big.  She  was 
beyond  all  doubts  an  intellectual 
woman,  rather  extraordinary  if  any- 
thing. She  was  born  in  Mercer  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  about  1780;  her  nature 
was  kindness,  mildness,  tenderness, 
obedience  to  her  husband.  Abraham 
was  like  his  mother  very  much.  She 
was  a  Baptist  by  profession.  ...  I 
knew  Thomas  Lincoln  in  Kentucky, 
knew  him  well." 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these 
alleged  statements  of  John  Hanks  be- 
cause he  makes  three  direct  claims 
that  are  absolutely  false. 
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1st.  John  did  not  know  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  Kentucky  and  never  met 
him  until  six  years  after  Abraham 
left  the  state,  so  that  all  he  says  about 
Abraham's  Kentucky  days  are  from 
hearsay  and  not  personal  knowledge. 

2nd.  John  was  only  four  years  old 
when  Nancy  Hanks  married  so  he  did 
not  know  her  before  her  marriage, 
and  he  did  not  know  her  in  Kentucky 
after  her  marriage,  either.  In  fact 
she  died  four  years  before  he  ever 
met  any  members  of  the  Lincoln 
family.  The  truth  is  he  never  saw 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in  his  whole 
life,  so  he  would  be  a  pretty  poor 
hand  to  describe  her  from  any  per- 
sonal observation. 

3rd.  John  Hanks  did  not  know 
Thomas  Lincoln  in  Kentucky  at  all, 
to  say  nothing  of  knowing  him  well, 
and  his  Kentucky  home  was  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  Lincoln  cabin. 
Abraham  Lincoln  clearly  indicates 
in  his  letter  that  John's  first  visit  to 
the  Lincoln  family  was  in  1822  in 
Indiana. 

John  Hanks  made  some  statements 
to  W.  Herndon  about  the  relatives 
of  his  father,  William  Hanks  that 
must  be  considered  as  folklore  as  may 
be  observed  from  his  reference  to 
some  of  his  kinsfolk. 

"My  father  and  Lincoln's  were 
born  in  old  Virginia  in  what  is  called 
the  Rappahannock  River.  We  knew 
each  other  in  Virginia;  that  is,  the 
founders  did.  Abraham's  mother  was 
my  first  cousin.  Abraham's  grand- 
mother was  my  father's  sister.  Abra- 
ham's grandfather  and  mother  on  his 
mother's  side  lived  in  Mercer  County, 
Kentucky,  about  twenty  miles  south 
of  Abraham's  grandfather  on  his 
father's  side,  the  one  killed  by  the 


Indians,  Dennis  Hanks  and  I  are  cou- 
sins. Mr.  Sparrow  and  Mrs.  Sparrow 
never  came  to  Illinois.  They  lived 
in  Kentucky  in  Mercer  County.  Spar- 
row married  my  father's  sister.  Henry 
Sparrow  was  his  name,  lived  and 
died  in  Mercer  County,  never  came 
to  Indiana.  They  came  from  old  Vir- 
ginia. All  these  families  came  from 
about  the  same  county,  can't  say 
what  county." 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  Lincolns  and  Hankses  knew  each 
other  in  Virginia  or  that  they  lived 
anywhere  near  each  other.  John  is 
also  confused  about  the  early  resi- 
dence of  the  pioneer  Lincolns.  John 
always  contended  that  Henry  Spar- 
row married  a  sister  of  his  father's 
and  that  Henry  Sparrow  was  the 
grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
concluding  that  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
and  his  father's  sister.  Of  course  the 
marriage  papers  of  Henry  Sparrow 
and  Lucy  Hanks  make  impossible 
this  relationship. 

No  one  questions  the  qualification 
of  John  Hanks  to  speak  with  au- 
thority on  what  he  may  have  observed 
in  the  Lincoln  cabin  home  in  Indiana 
over  a  period  of  four  years  from  1822 
to  1826  when  he  lived  not  far  away 
and  also  he  could  have  observed  Lin- 
coln's activities  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try for  about  two  years.  What  he 
says  about  the  ancestry  of  both  the 
father  and  mother  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  history  of  Abe  up  until 
1822  must  be  taken  as  secondary  or 
hearsay  evidence. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Abra- 
ham felt  very  kindly  towards  John  if 
he  did  have  reason  to  question  the 
family  loyalty  of  Charles. 
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